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What Is the NAACP? 


One of the widely discussed organizations in the United 
States is the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, with headquarters at 20 West 40th 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. It was organized in 1909 by 
both white and Negro leaders. This member of the SERVICE 
gives information on why the Association was organized, 
what it has done, and how it has worked. This is done by 
means of a summary of the recent annual reports of the 
Association, of writings of its officers, and of various 
current articles about the program. We also give data on 
persons who are active in the Association’s affairs. It is 
noted below that probably most of the local meetings are 
held in churches of predominantly Negro congregations. 

Nearly two hundred years after the adoption of the 
Declaration of Independence, proclaiming “that all men 
are created equal,” the American social scene of mid- 
Twentieth Century is marked by a turbulent struggle be- 
tween those striving toward basic human rights for all 
Americans and those who oppose such rights. Gener- 
ally considered as one of the leaders of the former forces 
is the National Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, which has as its goal the establishment of 
equal rights for citizens of all races and religions with 
respect to: security of the person, housing, education, 
employment, voting, and various public accommodations. 


Three-fold Approach 


In working to achieve its goal, the NAACP makes a 
three-fold attack on racial discrimination: legal, legisla- 
tive and educational. In brief, the NAACP plan of action 
consists of court tests, espousal of anti-discrimination 
laws, and a public information program. 

The NAACP does not propose to await the enlighten- 
ment of all members of a given locality before proceeding 
with positive work to bring about equality of citizenship 
rights in the area, This view of the Association received 
unsolicited support in a recent article summarizing public 
opinion surveys conducted throughout the United States 
during the past fourteen years by the National Opinion 
Research Center at the University of Chicago, which con- 
cluded that “it is not necessary to wait until a majority 
of whites are ready, to grant the Negro equal access to 
schools, buses, and residential neighborhoods.” 

The article published in the December, 1956, issue of 
Scientific American, New York, noted that in southern lo- 
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calities which have desegregated their public schools since 
the 1954 Supreme Court decision “two-thirds of the white 
public continue to mutter that Negro children really 
should go to ‘separate schools,’” although “the fact of 
integration has been accepted.” This situation, the article 
states, illustrates that it is not necessary to wait for “a 
majority mandate from the people” before desegregating 
local facilities. 

Despite its consistent efforts to inform the public (by 
means of pamphlets, press releases, an annual report, 
radio, and television programs, and other materials) about 
the racial situation in the United States and also in its 
views on the situation, the NAACP is convinced that most 
Americans have only a dim, distorted idea of the total 
civil rights’ picture and of the Association’s work. At 
least two reasons for this state of affairs may be found. 
First, the NAACP cannot give information to the public 
in a continuous “saturation” campaign such as that used 
by mass media advertising, even should Association of- 
ficials agree on the ethics of such a scheme. Second, its 
officers believe that the workings of the NAACP have 
been distorted deliberately by many of its bitter enemies 
in the South, resulting in much confusion in that region 
within recent years. 


Membership and Officials 


The NAACP is a large membership organization, with 
some 350,000 members located in almost every state, the 
District of Columbia, and Alaska. More than fifty per 
cent of the members are in the seventeen southern and 
border states. Both the membership and the national staff 
of ninety persons are multi-racial, with an estimated eight 
to twelve per cent of whites among the members. On the 
local level, NAACP members work through branches, 
which in turn constitute state units. These branches more 
often than not hold their meetings in local churches. Three 
regional offices have been established by the Association: 
in Atlanta, Georgia; Dallas, Texas (currently closed by 
a court injunction) ; and San Francisco, California. A 
Washington Bureau maintains contacts with members of 
Congress and with the executive branch of the govern- 
ment. 

National officials of the Association are of various 
races and faiths. Arthur B. Spingarn, president since 
1939, is a white attorney of New York City, who was 
preceded in his office by two other white men: his brother, 
J. E. Spingarn, and Moorfield Storey, the first president. 
Allan Knight Chalmers, a member of the faculty of the 
Boston University School of Theology, serves as treas- 
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urer; and Theodore Spaulding, a Negro judge of Phila- 
delphia, as assistant treasurer. The chairman of the Board 
of Directors is Channing H. Tobias, veteran educator, 
church leader, often called one of the “elder statesmen”’ 
of the Negro race. Robert C. Weaver, a graduate of Har- 
vard University, now New York State Rent Administra- 
tor, the first Negro to be appointed to a cabinet post in 
the state government, is vice-chairman. 

Among the Association’s twenty-one vice-presidents 
those who perhaps are best known in their respective fields 
are Norman Cousins, Oscar Hammerstein II, Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, Wayne Morse, Bishop W. J. Walls, 
Rabbi Judah Cahn, Rev. William Lloyd Imes, Eric John- 
ston, and A. Philip Randolph. 

A widely circulated statement about the NAACP, which 
has been promoted actively by anti-Negro elements of the 
South, is that its policy is charted by a handful of north- 
erners, mostly New Yorkers, who have taken it upon 
themselves to dictate to the rest of the nation concerning 
rights for Negroes. Actually, Association policy is for- 
mulated by the body’s annual convention, a representative 
group of some one thousand NAACP members from all 
sections of the United States and Alaska. The policy 
set by the convention is carried out by the Board of Di- 
rectors of forty-eight members which also selects the 
executive secretary, who, in turn, appoints the staff. 

The present Board of Directors, of whom about sev- 
enty-five per cent are Negroes, has more than thirty-three 
per cent Southerners in its ranks, including persons from 
Louisiana, Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, and Virginia. Among current board mem- 
bers are the Rt. Rev. Stephen Gill Spottswood, Walter 
Reuther, Ralph J. Bunche, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Rev. 
Benjamin E. Mays, Herbert H. Lehman, Judge William 
H. Hastie, Mrs. Jessie M. Vann. The interests of board 
members, in addition to those of the several named above, 
include civic leader, business executive, physician, attor- 
ney, and homemaker. Members of the Board are elected 
for three-year terms; one-third of the Board is elected 
each year by means of a referendum among branches. 

The Association’s staff, headed by Roy Wilkins, ex- 
ecutive secretary, includes the noted civil rights attorney, 
Thurgood Marshall, and such other department heads as 
Clarence Mitchell, director of the Washington Bureau ; 
Gloster B. Current, director of branches; Herbert Hill, 
labor secretary; Madison S. Jones, special assistant for 
housing; John Morsell, assistant to the executive secre- 
tary; James Ivy, editor of The Crisis, the Association’s 
monthly organ; and Henry Lee Moon, director of public 
relations. A “church secretary” is scheduled for early 
appointment. 


Notes on History 


The formation of the Association, perhaps ironically, 
was immediately influenced by an incident in the North. 
In the words of Mary White Ovington, a white social 
worker who was a founder of the NAACP: 

“In the summer of 1908, the country was shocked by 
the account of the race riots at Springfield, Illinois. Here, 
in the home of Abraham Lincoln, a mob containing many 
of the town’s ‘best citizens,’ raged for two days, killed and 
wounded scores of Negroes, and drove thousands from 
the city. Articles on the subject appeared in newspapers 
and magazines. Among them was one in The Independent 
of September 3, by William English Walling, entitled 
‘Race War in the North.’ After describing the atrocities 
committed against the colored people. Mr. Walling de- 
clared : 


“*Fither the spirit of the abolitionists, of Lincoln and 
of Lovejoy must be revived and we must come to treat 
the Negro on a plane of absolute political and social equal- 
ity, or Vardaman and Tillman will soon have transferred 
the race war to the North.’” 

In January, 1909, Miss Ovington relates, she met with 
Mr. Walling and Dr. Henry Moskowitz and the three se- 
lected February 12, Lincoln’s birthday, for the issuance 
of a call “for a national conference on the Negro ques- 
tion.” 

The Lincoln’s birthday call, Miss Ovington continues, 
was drafted by Oswald Garrison Villard, then president 
of the New York Evening Post Company, and said in 
part: 

“If Mr. Lincoln could revisit this country in the flesh, 
he would be disheartened and discouraged. . . . The spread 
of lawless attacks upon the Negro, North, South, and 
West—even in the Springfield made famous by Lincoln— 
often accompanied by revolting brutalities, sparing neither 
sex nor age nor youth, could but shock the author of the 
sentiment that ‘government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people, shall not perish from the earth.’ Silence 
under these conditions means tacit approval. . . . Hence, 
we call upon all the believers in democracy to join in a 
national conference for the discussion of present evils, 
the voicing of protests, and the renewal of the struggle 
for civil and political liberty.” 

Among the fifty-three signers of this call were Jane 
Addams, John Dewey, John L. Elliott, William Lloyd 
Garrison, Rev. Francis J. Grimke, Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch, 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Rev. Frederick Lynch, Rev. 
Charles H. Parkhurst, J. G. Phelps Stokes, Lincoln Stef- 
fens, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, Bishop Alexander Walters, 
William English Walling, and Lillian D. Wald. 

To continue in the words of Miss Ovington: “We have 
had five conferences since 1909 [her account was written 
in 1914], but I doubt whether any have been so full of 
a questioning surprise, amounting swiftly to enthusiasm, 
on the part of the white people in attendance. These men 
and women, engaged in religious, social, and educational 
work, for the first time met the Negro who demands, not 
a pittance, but his full rights in the commonwealth. . . . 
In May, 1910, we held our second conference in New 
York, and again our meetings were attended by earnest, 
interested people. It was then that we organized a perma- 
nent body to be known as the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People . . . pledged to a 
nation-wide work for justice to the Negro race.” 


One Broad Accomplishment 


In 1957, surveying nearly a half-century of NAACP 
work, the outstanding over-all accomplishment of the or- 
ganization, in the opinion of its leaders, might be said to 
be a general loosening of the color-caste system of the 
United States. The system, though still operative, is de- 
clared to have lost a degree of its former inflexibility. 

Robert Morrison MaclIver, a well-known sociologist, set 
forth the results of a study of intergroup discrimination 
in the United States in a book, The More Perfect Union 
(New York, Macmillan, 1948), in which he stated: 

“It is beyond contention that in the United States all 
‘colored’ people—and this designation must here be ex- 
tended to include Chinese, Hindus, Japanese, Koreans, 
and Filipinos, as well as Negroes, and for fuller measure 
American Indians and Latin Americans—are commonly 
regarded as and commonly treated as constituting a lower 
caste. In the drawing of this line practically no distinc- 
tion is made between people of high cultural achievement 
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or historical eminence and those which have no such pre- 
tensions.” 


Lynching 


Until recent years, a concomitant of the caste subordi- 
nation of Negroes was the lynching by mobs, which often 
carried on this macabre activity secure in the knowledge 
that predominant local sentiment was on their side. Sta- 
tistics cited by Walter White, late executive secretary of 
the NAACP, in his book, Rofe and Faggot: A Biography 
of Judge Lynch (New York, Knopf, 1929), show that 
during the two decades 1890 to 1910, mobs lynched 2,586 
men and women, while in the years 1910 to 1927, the 
lynchers claimed 1,144 victims. Of these 3,730 persons 
who suffered the effect of mob sadism, a small number 
were white. Miss Ovington tells the story in her book, 
eA Walls Come Tumbling Down (New York, Harcourt, 
1947) : 

“As Garrison, in The Liberator, relentlessly held up the 
horrors of chattel slavery to the world, the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored People relent- 
lessly broadcasted this [lynching] and other stories of 
the horrors perpetrated against the black man. One hun- 
dred-page study [Thirty Years of Lynching in the United 
States, 1890-1918] went to libraries, not only in this 
country but throughout the world. . . . Besides the pub- 
licity of the printed word, we used the public meet- 

The NAACP also campaigned persistently for a federal 
anti-lynching law and although such legislation never be- 
came a reality, the campaign itself served as an educa- 
tion for many white Americans by further exposing the 
extent and the horrors of lynching. 


Walter White’s Observations 


The analysis of the causes of lynching to which most 
of Mr. White’s book, Rope and Faggot, is devoted, prob- 
ably had an effect upon those who read the volume, pub- 
lished in 1929. A chapter dealing with the relationship 
between expressions of Christianity and lynching, for ex- 
ample, states in part: 


“In these states with the greatest number of lynchings 
to their discredit . . . the great majority of the church 
members are Protestants and of the evangelical wing of 
Protestantism as well . . . Protestantism in the lynching 
states has become the stronghold of bigotry, directing its 
onslaughts against Negroes, Catholics, and Jews.” 

Having helped to undermine the acceptance of lynch- 
ing, which it considered to be the first task in its war 
against racism, the NAACP proceeded to the gigantic un- 
dertaking of eliminating other manifestations of race 
prejudice in America: segregation and discrimination. 
The Association’s activities in this regard have made a 
part of recent American history. The methods used by 
the NAACP were summarized by a native Alabaman now 
residing in Georgia whose letter on Southern racial rela- 
tions was published in The Christian Century, Chicago, 
May 30, 1956. Albert E. Barnett said in this letter: 

“As a southerner I am thankful for the NAACP. Else- 
where today—as has happened throughout history—re- 
pressed minorities are seeking redress of grievances by 
torch, dagger and bomb, instruments that produce social 
chaos and involve loss of precious moral values. . . . The 
NAACP counsels patience and moderation, and admirably 
illustrates both. It hires a good lawyer and takes its cases 
to court.” 

Mr. Barnett’s letter also points out: “In no case has 
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‘privilege’ surrendered of its own accord. Nor will it. 
If to ‘go slow’ is to relax pressures through the courts 
and public opinion, no social change will be effected.” 


Hiring a Lawyer 


By hiring a good lawyer and going to court, as Mr. 
Barnett puts it, the NAACP has won a long list of favor- 
able legal decisions. The Association reports that it has 
won forty-two of forty-six cases it carried to the United 
States Supreme Court. Among these Supreme Court de- 
cisions are those declaring segregation unconstitutional 
in public elementary and secondary schools, public colleges 
and universities, public parks and playgrounds, inter- 
state travel vehicles, and intrastate buses. The ju- 
dicial enforcement of racially restrictive ‘covenants’ in 
housing has been invalidated by the Supreme Court, as 
has been the denial of jury duty to Negroes and varied 
maneuvers to prevent Negroes from voting. The right of 
an accused person to a trial in an atmosphere not domi- 
nated by the mob also has been established by the court. 

NAACP lawyers recently secured from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a ruling that interstate passengers 
cannot be required to use segregated seating on carriers 
nor to use segregated waiting rooms. The year-long mass 
protest against racial discrimination on the city buses of 
Montgomery, Alabama, came to a successful conclusion 
when an NAACP case carried to the U. S. Supreme Court 
resulted in a decision, November 13, 1956, that the en- 
forced racial separation of local bus passengers in Ala- 
bama is unconstitutional. 

On the federal level, the Association has been unable 
to obtain passage of any civil rights legislation by Con- 
gress, such as that to make lynching a federal offense, to 
protect the right to vote, to ban racial discrimination in 
hospitals, employment, and housing. The NAACP has, 
however, been a factor in the passage of fair employment 
practices laws in fifteen states. On the subject of racial 
bias in employment, an NAACP leaflet declares: 

“Denying a man a decent job because of his race is 
denying him the basis of his existence. .. . The NAACP 
believes that an FEPC—to guarantee citizens an oppor- 
tunity to secure jobs on the basis of merit, not color or 
religion—is the keystone of the federal civil rights pro- 
gram.” 

The NAACP also was successful in its efforts to secure 
enactment of anti-discrimination laws governing public 
housing and urban renewal in New York, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, and Wisconsin. New York State went 
further in 1955 when two laws, the first of their kind in 
the United States, were enacted banning racial discrimi- 
nation in housing which has received publicly-insured or 
guaranteed financing from the Federal Housing Authority 
or the Veterans’ Administration. 

Reaching the Indifferent 

In addition to its legal and legislative accomplish- 
ments, the NAACP believes that its educational program 
has been responsible for creating a positive point of view 
among many civil rights agnostics. By consistently at- 
tempting to reach the public with facts about the denial 
of rights to Negroes, the Association hopes mainly to 
influence the undecided, the misinformed, the ignorant. 
Americans whose lives are consumed by racial hatred are 
considered by the Association often to be beyond the 
reach of facts, and those who already believe in full con- 
stitutional rights for all are not in need of further educa- 
tion on the subject. Support by the latter is needed by 
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the NAACP, however, in carrying forward its program. 
To those who contend that “education is the answer” to 
the civil rights problem, the NAACP replies that educa- 
tion is needed but cannot do the job alone; moreover, 
that it is frequently the white people who stand in need 
of education concerning the rights of Negroes. 
However, apparently because of its most recent ac- 
complishments, particularly the Supreme Court decision 
banning segregation in public schools, the NAACP 
presently finds itself in deep and dangerous water in some 
southern states. Southern resentment has expressed it- 
self by legal and legislative action against the NAACP 
as well as by vocal tirades denouncing the Association as 
a “Communist organization.” This triple-faceted attack, 
beginning in 1955, mounted to a crescendo in 1956. 


Legal Moves Against NAACP 


It was in 1956 that the NAACP was banned by court 
decree from functioning in Louisiana, Alabama, and 
Texas. During the same period, legislative attacks on 
the Association included a package of Virginia laws de- 
signed to halt the NAACP in that state, the establishment 
of a Florida legislative commission to investigate the 
NAACP, laws making it difficult or impossible for 
NAACP members to hold teaching or other public posi- 
tions in Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, and 
South Carolina. Of these attacks, Roy Wilkins, the As- 
sociation’s executive secretary, recently said: 


“[By] restricting freedom of speech, assembly, petition, 
redress of grievances in the courts, and even freedom of 
thought, [these attacks] illustrate that the attempt to 
enforce racial inequality has entered dangerously into 
the area of civil liberties, in violation of the Bill of 
Rights. 

“This invasion of individual liberties has extended 
beyond the assaults on the NAACP as an organized 
body. Southern white citizens who have dared express 
an opinion contrary to the popular view have been sub- 
jected to intimidation and loss of employment. Among 
these victims have been ministers, school teachers, college 
professors, and others, including a newspaper editor in 
South Carolina who was forced to announce that de- 
segregation would no longer be discussed in his editorial 
columns.” 

Writing in The Catholic Review, Baltimore, October 
12, 1956, Msgr. George C. Higgins, director of the social 
action department of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, asserted: 

“. . The time has come for law-abiding citizens of 
the United States—whatever their personal opinion of 
the NAACP—to rally to its defense in those states where 
its very right to existence as an organization is being chal- 
lenged not merely by private individuals but by govern- 
ment itself... . One does not have to be a supporter or 
an admirer of NAACP to recognize that those states 
which are trying to outlaw the organization by adminis- 
trative ruling or by legislative fiat are clearly violating 
one of the most fundamental principles of the natural law 
in the field of political action. That principle is the free- 
dom of association. . . .” 

The American Jewish Congress adopted a resolution 
on October 21, 1956, declaring that recent southern legis- 
lative and legal proceedings “to outlaw or paralyze” the 
NAACP are “a greater menace to constitutional liberty 
than mob violence.” 

Southern attacks labeling the NAACP as “Communist” 
were made despite the fact that the Association has a long 


record of opposing Communism and frequently has been 
denounced in the Communist press. Its officers allege 
that it hardly is likely that such public figures as J. Edgar 
Hoover, Francis Cardinal Spellman and Senator Hubert 
H. Humphrey would publicly have praised the NAACP 
were it a “Communist” organization. 

Frederick Woltman of the New York World-Telegram 
and Sun wrote in that newspaper, May 19, 1956: “On 
the charge of Communism, this writer . . . has first-hand 
knowledge. It goes back more than a decade and a 
half. Over those years, the NAACP was one of hun- 
dreds of church, labor, civic and other groups the Com- 
munist party tried desperately to infiltrate. Of them 
all, the NAACP was one of the least receptive. . . . The 
NAACP’s top leaders have sternly resisted Communist 
inroads.” 

Today, stronger financially than ever before in its 
eventful history, the NAACP has a single aim: to accom- 
plish its objectives and thus eventually to put itself out 
of business. The Association’s leaders believe that segre- 
gation can be ended by 1963, the centennial of the 
Emancipation Proclamation. 

Roy Wilkins has called the Negro the test of American 
democracy. In his year-end review, “Race Relations in 
the United States, 1956,” Mr. Wilkins stated: 

“The Negro knows that state-imposed segregation is 
dead even though certain elements are struggling furious- 
ly to revive it. During 1957 and succeeding years he will 
employ all possible approaches and techniques to attain 
his objective of first class citizenship.” 

In this struggle, Mr. Wilkins continued, Negroes “will 
not be intimidated by economic reprisals, threats of vio- 
lence or violence itself.” 

“On the other hand,” the NAACP official pointed out, 
“large segments of the white population of the South have 
been intimidated and at the present time do not dare to 
dissent in any degree from the position taken by rabble- 
rousers reinforced by the politicians.” 

A series of ‘‘desperate measures adopted during the 
year” by Deep South states to stop desegregation simply 
are “testimony to the progress being made and to the 
recognition that compliance with the Supreme Court 
rulings is inevitable,” Mr. Wilkins observed. 

Writing in the New York Times, August 20, 1956, 
C. L. Sulzberger expressed a similar thought in a some- 
what different way: 

“The most important moral issue facing the United 
States .. . is that of full freedom and equality. ... We 
cannot pretend to be a valid model for democracy if we 
continue, even regionally, to insist on race superiority.” 


Man’s Development and Possibilities 


A booklet, Modern Man, by Ashley Montagu is pub- 
lished by Science Research Associates (Chicago, 1956, 
60 cents). It is a clear study planned for upper grades, 
high school and young adult readers. Mr. Montagu is 
an anthropologist. He has been assisted in writing the 
booklet by Paul F. Brandwein, a teacher and science 
editor. Their main theme is that “people are alike in 
many more ways—and in more important ways—than 
they are different. .. . We all have the same basic physi- 
cal and mental equipment.” 

After a survey of ancient types of man and a brief 
account of the evolutionary processes of mutation, geo- 
graphic isolation and natural selection which make 
modern man, Mr. Montagu proceeds to explain why men 
are different. 
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